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The Samaritan Fund Committee of the St. George's and 
St James's Dispensary, London, in the course of their at- 
tempts to carry out plans of Ventilation in the houses of 
the working classes, have met with difficulties arising from 
the ignorance of the landlords as well as of the tenants, con- 
oeming the necessity of providing some distinct plans of 
Ventilation in all inhabited rooms. The Committee have 
therefore felt it to be their duty to issue the present 
tract ; and, by thus diffiising information on the important 
subject of Ventilation, they hope to create a want for it 
among all classes of the community, and especially among 
the working classes, who suffer so much disease from con- 
tinually breathing the impure air of close and confined 
apartments. 

Joseph Totnbee, F.RS., 

Honorary Secretary. 



Subscriptions for the Samaritan Fund are received by the Bankers, 
lf;M(89Ck\Ubl00Sf.,^U Bond Bleett; by Ike Honorary ^fyckdh^ 
l^ j^lf ^^'^M^ P^^f^fv^J;- Yfirk, 16, M/irshaU S|3reeV 
Golden Square ; or by the Resident Medical Officer at the Dispen- 
sit^'boise, 00, King Street, Golden Sqnare. *^~ 

: "[fl^'poof Af SU G6c«^> ttnd St Jameses parishes ^iM tq^„^ 
the Dispensary for Ventilators on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, a^t 
^fe'b'clock. 
;n'»- :* ':■.'■■■'■• 



VENTILATION ILLUSTRATED. 



1 . It has lately been found out that, up to the pre- 
seijtt time, people in all parts of the world, the rich 
as wall as the poor, have never taken care to have 
Plough air to breathe in their sitting-rooms, bed- 
rocitts, work*-rooms, schools, churches, and shops. 
This want of a suflScient quantity of pure a^ hays 
caused many kinds of illness, among which are 
CSolds, Consumption, Scrofula, and Fever.^ 

2 . All men, women, and children, from the moment 
they are bom to the time of death, are continually 
r^adering the air impure; that is to say, they draw 
air into the chest, and send out bad air, many 
times every minute. Mr. Pepys has shown that 
plants thrive upon the air that has been used by 

^ See Appendix. 
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aoimaLii, Md\ thftt the leaves. 4i*e alwaj^s punfy^iig 
it for the u$e c^ mati and beaiSt. . V .hi 

3. Tlie hony icjamt, which has m^ its ineide tlie 
lungs, aad the heairt^ fomm th^e up{>er half of ibe 
trunk of the body; theiarms are fixed to its aidep. 

FiGUKE 1. ' 
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The dbest' (Figure 1) is made up of a great number 
of bones : 3r, the breast-bone, forms its front part, 



^ bM?es fixriomg' the beU^-l^e sre b^ubd ; r, t*, r, 
the twelve ribs are km ek^h^^ide^ atid ihtj are seen 
'4s j^m the 1^*ea;dt-bone in frobt, asid tibe ^nall 
>hi^m df ^e bitek b^und. The seven bones of the 
tS^, «^ «, », ure at the upper port of the chest. 
The lower part of the chest is separated from the sto- 
mach, liver^and bowels by the midriff, or diaphragm. 

The five bones of the loins, /, Z, Z, form the back- 

1 

bone below the chest. The collar-bone, c, and bl^ the 
blade-bone, which form the bones of the shoulder, 
are at the sides of the upper part of the chest. It 
will be seen that the lower part of the chest is the 
lai^est part ; it is also the most moveable part, and 
eveiy time air is drawn into the chest it shotdd 
dilate or swell out, and therefore should not be 
pressed upon. Every one will therefore see how 
.hurtful stays must be, which pinch the lower part 
of the chest, and make it the smallest part, when 
Nature, in order to give us health by letting the 
lungs play freely, intends it to be the largest. 
The spine wants no aid from stays, and many 
ladies who have left them off feel very much better 
mid more active^ in nxiiid as wdL as in body. 



8 YWsnrnjLTtm wix^^ 

ribs are taken a^vayyAfi lift ^ Figure 2, tbe cfaegiftiftr 
found to c<intain ibe bdtttj iT^^wU^ in a ^viag 
person can be felt to b^tterough-* the ribs bn^e 

FlGTJBE 2. 




left side. The heart lies in the heart-bag, HB, 
which is cut open: from the upper part of the 
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h^fattj the large pipe A^ tjbi^^m>Fte$ Ib «eeii to pass, 
^¥^1^ carries the blood all werthe body^^ W, the 
windpipe, is algfd seeii, through whii^lii^ id?, passes, 
fi?tfpi^llii^ back of the mouthy into B Lfi^^^ right 
lung, with its three divisions, or lobes, and into L Lu^ 
the left lung, with its two lobes. Below the lungs 
and the heart, which lie in the chest, is Z) Z>, the 
midriff, or diaphragm, which separates the chest 
from the liver, Id Li^ the stomach, Sto^ the large 
bowels, L Bo^ the small bowels, Bo^ and the blad- 
der, Bl. Upon looking at this Figure, it will be seen 
that the Kver, stomach, and bowels, as well as the 
heart and the lungs, must all be pressed upon and 
more or less injured by the usage of stays. Mr. 
Whitfeld, suigeon, of Ashford, in his valuable tract 
on the subject of stays,^ says : — ^that women ought to 
measure from twenty-seven to twekty-nine inches 
round the waist, but most females do not permit 
themselves to grow beyond twenty-four; thousands 
are laced down to twenty-two, some to less than 
twenty inches ; and that by means of wood, whale- 
bdbe, and steel the chest is often reduced to one 
hiUf its proper size. . ...y 

^ Elliott and Son, Ashford. 
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5. Wbeii<<lielaii^i^hichbybittdie^ 
the lights, are takeo^ together witii the heart, 0ot, 
of the chest, they are Bee% as onF^ure 3, totibe 
smaU above^ and large below. The outer partoiif 
the lungs are roiuad, sphere diey line the iiaiside of 
the ribs ; the inner parts are hollowed to. reo^ivii iJm 
heart, II. The heart has many pipes at its upp^r 
part, some of which, as is shown by the course of 
the arrows, are for taking the blood away, and 
others are for bringing back the blood. The three 
lobes of the right lung, and the two lobes of the 
left lung, as well as the windpipe, PF, are well seen. 
Figure 3. 




- 6. In Figure 4 the windpipe is seen : it commences 
above at the back part of the tongue, and goes 



rmmjLL^(m jjixisiauiTss}. 
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d(Mm the middle of the front part of tl^ neck, 
vfhejte it can be ibk bf the hand in a living person; 
add it is seen in Figures 2 and 8 to pass mto the 
(shest, where it divides into branches. One of these 
Immches, Figure 4, goes to the ri^ht lung, and one 
t^ the left lung; and in the kmgs these branches 
Figure 4. 



f» im^\ »aJ \ 
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3|^^«;)b^il>'^' •Jb.ii 
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divide into very little pipes, which are so small that 
th^ cannot be seen by the naked eye, atod these 
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end in the small bladders, or air-cells of the lungs, 
seeai in Figure 5, The windpipe is made up of 
numbers of rings; it is quite holhMr, so are allfito 
branches. The use of the windpipe k to carry .air 
into the lungs, and out again when it has been used? 
7, The little blinders in which the branches of tine 
witidpq[>e end are called air-cells; they are seen^ 
Figure 5. They make the lui^ quite spong;)>^; 
th^ open into each other, and are quite round. It 
is spdd that there are one hundred and seventy mil- 
Ugnpof thena in each of the two. lungs of evi^cy 
iiv^i^pearson^ and every time breath is drawn in^ 
the air goes down the windpipe, then through the 

FiGUBE 5. 




branches in the chest, one of which, 1, is seen in 
Figure 5, and fills the little bladders, or air-cells, 
2, 2, 2, which make up the lungs. 
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S. Be^des the air, bldod is always coming in 
and going away from these little 13ifcdd*i« which 
make up tlie limgs^ If we look at one of these 
blacMers, as in Figure ©, made very laA'ge by bmg 
pt^auuler the microscope, w^ i^all find tiiat the 
bkk)d comes into the bladder or air-ceU quite dark, 
and that it goes away of a light redi^l^nri^thii 
light red colour is shown in Figure 4 by the liiifei 
with no dark betwem them. The wk^ thef^bSJod 
goes is shown by the arrows. The use of ^t&ei^ 
mmy little bladders, or air-cells, of which the lungs 
are made up, is to take in the fresh air that is 
^ , ' ' Fkhjmj 6. 




breathed, so as to purify the blood which is always 
going through these little bladders. 

9; After theblood has been made pure and redhf 



weetiiig witk the fresh air in die liings, it is car- 
ried all ever the body by: means a£ the arteries^ 
Figure 7, a. In its course, it giveis oat warmth^ JUMli 
strength, and life, and by the time it gets into the 
veins, t;, it is quite dark Aid bad agaiB. When tbe 
web of a frog-s foot is placed under the microsecqiei,^ 
the blood can be seen, aa in Eignre 7, going fihdoi 
the artery a into &e veinit;, ohangipg its colour, and 
FiauBE- 7.- • k 




'ViV, 



becoming impure, jiist as it does when it goefe 
through the arms, legi^i head, and body of man; 
when it has become bad, it goes to the lungs, to be 
made pure and of a bright red colour again; for 
this reason the lungs ought to be in a very good 
state, as they have very important work to do, and 
if thqr cannot do their work well, bad health must 
follow- 



TBmn£j(LTIO^^ lEJ^tB^ai^llSD. 
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.10. If we look at tke drawing of ti^ fingfftr, Fi^tire 
SjWe shall see how t^e blood from th^ sMerj a, whea 
ib gets to the end of the finger^ enters the small ves- 
sels i ; the capillaries or vessels between the arteries 
and veins, (therefore called intermediate) from which 
the vein v takes its rise, to carry the dark blood 
back to the heart and lungs. In Fi* Figube 8. 
gure 8, the artery is placed on one side 
of the finger, and the vein on the other, 
in order to show well the way in which 
the blood goes firom the artery into the 
vein; in the living finger there really is 
an artery and a vein on each side, and 
all over the body these two vessels are 
placed close to each other, sometimes 
so near as to be di^cult to separate. 
InFigm*es 9 and 10 the arteries and 
veins are supposed to be separated &om each other, 
and a drawing is made of each in this state, be- 
cause in reality the two are so boimd together, one 
sometimes being in fix)nt of and concealing the 
other, that it would have been impossible to show 
both in one Figure^ 
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11« Li f^ore 9, the pipes or vessels called artecite 

are ahown^ifhkiioommeace at the hearti?^ atidOMl^*^ 
Figure 9. 




the jpiHre Uood all over the body ; the course of the 
blood ift w«i by the way the arrows are direct^. 
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<:JBi> ht Figuro 10, the pipes or yessdftrcaQedi vems 

a^esDhowo^ urbich comtnence at all parts of the body/ 
Figure 10. 




andeaorry the impure blood back to the heart,!?; 
the eogne of the blood is seen by the areo^^* 



1« 
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13. It caa now be seen how the blood is always 
moving, and changing its colour from a br^ht red 

Figure 11. 



^ ^J 4' »TfTJ^J .1 
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to dark purple as it passes through the head, armsi 
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legs^ and body, and bow in the lungs it changes 
&om dark purple to a hr^t red colour. In 
Figure 11, -4 is the left side of the heart, from 
which the pipes called arteries, B J5, carry the pure 
blood to the upper part of the body Z), and to the 
lower part of the body F; the blood passes into 
the veins C (7, and becomes 35(trk-coloured, and, by 
means of the veins, it gets to the right side of the 
heart /; from the right side ^ the heart it is sent 
by tfe«&: yeksels K Kto the two limgs L L^ t||b*ougb 
the little bladders which are seen to be .continued 

Y 

with the windpipe E; it t^en passes into G and 
JET, the vessels which are sbown by the arrows to 
carry it iirto the left side 6if the heart A^ from which 

we started to describe the circulation. 

% 
14. Now it is quite certain tb|it it is of very little 

use for the blood to be (tonim}Mt^gomg to the small 

bladders or air-cells of the lyags in order to be 

mad^ pure, if these little blazers do not contain 

fresh and pure air. It mu^t also be understood 

that the an* which has once been breathed becomes 

bad, from its having given oflf its good parts to the 

blood, andfrom its having become loaded with a large 

quantl^ of impure gas and moisture w^eh, come 



8Q ygfi^^^^j^^p^.^f^^ 

from tlie b9^.,^rXl>?^. fnft^ i^.^n at i^ice by 

breathing Qn .a^pa^ of. glf^i^ ^aipKi. it ofteii has a 

very unpleasaaj^ ,PWf?|l: Jfli^JISW^ 12, two of the 

little bladdiers^ of th^ lur<gs are seen; oae cpft? 

taining pure air, the other dark one full of air which 

has been breathed. 

Figure 12. 



1.^0^ j^ 




15. The air which has once been breathed 
i^ so bad that it is in fact no longer air, but 
Figure 13. 




haa become an injure gas. To pf ove that thC: air 
is bad, take two bottles of clear lime-water, 
as in .Figiire JL3, and, with a straw, blow for a 
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few minutes into one, so that the air from the 
limgs may pass into it; at the end of this time 
the lime-water will become quite white and milky, 
a» in the left bottle : but if fresh or common air 
be blown through the other bottle with a pair of 
bellows, the lime-water will remain quite clear, as 
in the bottle on the •right. 

16. The air which comes out of the lungs through 
the mouth or nose is always warm, and being 
on this account lighter than the air outside the 

Figure 14. 




body, it goes upward, and in sitting-rooms, schoolsr; 
churches, and aU other places which have a ceiling, 
the !Md ah* rises to the upper parts, as in Figure 14. 
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17. Afi the Wd iSf^go^d uJ^Wal^ imd btonM^^t^ 
away, in 'it ttery ah^<tmie a l-oOih,*ttr •ltiWil*h,^'ii^^ 
which p^lfe aS^ ^tfingj or a schb<fl'b*^'fati!(^ 
which children, are at work, gets quite ftdi^f^Sff^ 
air which has beetf breathed, and, as ii %keii-W 
Figure 16\, ^&b bad mV comes down a^iA^itr'fift' 
breafli^d, ais it can only get away at the firt^jaiAc*^^ 
whifct isljfelbw' Ae heads of the ^people in tibtf tt)6Wff 
111 health, shown by paleness of face mid weakiic»8,^' 
also colds, fever, and consumption, and other dis- 

FlGUHE 15* 




eases, are produced by breathing this bad air over 
and over again. 
1 & It is quite plain that, as the bad air win<^ comes 
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frpm the lungs goes upwards to the top of the room, 
there ought to be some way of letting out the air 
^t. the top of the room, to prevent its coming down 
i^gEun to be breathed. This is managed by Dr. Ar- 
nott's valve, Figure 16, which may be fixed by any 
bricklayer in a hole made into the chinmey , close to 
the ceiling of the room; by means of it, the bad air, 
as. is seen by the arrows, escapes from the room, 
and is drawn up the chimney. 

Figure 16. 




Chimney 



19. This valve, invented by Dr. Amott, which 
is a very great boon to mankind, and, when 
brought into still more general use, will be the 
means of preserving the health of thousands, 
both among rich and poor, is also seen in Figure 
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17, quite separate. The flap to which the ball is 
fixed is finely balanced, so that it shuts if any smoke 
tries to ccHne into the room firom the ohinmey. 
Should the fire draw badly, so that the smoke 
always keeps the Talve closed, then the throat of 
the chimney should be narrowed, a gas light may 
be burned in the valve, or a blower, made of a piece 
(^ tin, sine, or galvaoized iron, may be hung before 
the fire; it may be made with a hinge, so that it 
can turn up, to let kettles and pans be put on the 
fire. Dr. Amott's valves are sold by Mr. Edward^, 
20, Poland Street, Oxford Street, for 7*. 6d. f^d 
upwards, and various kinds, firom 3^. to Qs.^ are 

FiGUEE 17. 
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made by J. Aljen, 22, Guildford Street, Wilming- 
ton Square, who also makes the blowers. Poor 
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Figure 18. 

i 



people who have had the ventilators and blowers 
put mto. their rooms say that theur health is better, 
liie air is much purer and lighter, and the moisture 
i& longer collects on the panes in the window. 

20. In large rooms, as school-rooms, work-rooms, 
chapels, churches, &c., Amott's valve is not suffi- 
aent to carry away the large quantity of bad air 
which is given off. Where there is a felse roof, 
te in Figure 18, open- 
ings, a foot or two in 
diameter, may be made 
m fhe ceiling, and then 
on the top of the false 
roof one or more cowls 
should be fixed, so that 
the wind, by blowing 
upon them, may draw 
out the bad air. To 
take away the bad air 
from these large rooms, 
pipes may be also car- 
ried from the upper 
part into the nearest-- 
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chimney, or a gas Hght should bum inrithe titbes 
gomg out of the room, in order to ma]Be'a1djml|g^ 
upwards ; or the &ii invented by. Measrs^ l^BW^xi 
and Grant, of 21, Eliaabeth Street, Jlluton Squju^e^ 
worked by a small pressure of water, may <be u^tckd 
to pump away the warm and noxious air: l^jdU 
plans for taking away the foul air will be wusfuc- 
cessftJ unless a large quantity of fresh air isi^ 
mitteid. Dr. Amott's an>pump, for pumping AJf 
into or out of a room, is a most valuable m^efif 
tion. It consists of a box made of wood, wil^ toJelh 
valves, and a piston, which is worked by^a JWr<^ 
by a weight. For places where numbers of {^r&iQ||9 
are collected in too small a space, it has beemfo^^w} 
of the highest benefits It is made by Mr. DafiQ9^#f 
24 and 25, Upper €levelaiad Street, Eitzroy %ua^ 
22. Gas lights and oil lamps, .tin bujstii;^ 
give off even a much larger .quantil^y of ^bad 
air and moisture thw tJse lungs of humai^i ;jl^ 
ings. One common candle uses as much air^l^ 
a man ; and every pint of oil in. burning gives o^^ft 
pint of water and three pounds of bad gaSi This bad 
air should of course no more be allowed • to escape 
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m'ttheroiQmi'tlifln the gas from a (^barooal^fire. . One 
fbaxk for caarying away this bad air from gas 
km^ i^ seei in Figure 19, and ooimstB of a tube 
crfj4in 6r other metal, placed ovca: the gas light, 
inod: carried into the chimney, or into a false roof 
i^th a cowl on the top. In those Fmu^m, 19. ; 
ohttrches, schools, ragged-schools, 
skops, drawing-rooms, &c., in 
Which these tubes have been 
placed, the greatest comfort and 
ddrriantage have followed, both to 
i^outtg and old; silversmiths find 
tbftt- these tubes prevent their 
^tete from tarnishing; silkmercers, 
Uielr goods from fading; ironmon* ^ 
gftMS and cutlers, their wares fnota- 
^&feing. They ought to be umJ-ii; 
*^t*sally used, and above all, no 
bakers, butchers, grocers, or pro- 
Vision dealers should be without 
them. But, as Messrs. Lambert 
and Grant have shown, they require care and judg- 
ment in their use in order to ensure sttccess. 
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23. In Figure 20 a room is seen, with three gas- 
light0, oyer each of which a tube is placed; these 
tubes open into one common tube, which is carried 
into the chimney through a lai^e opemng, in wMoh, 
there is also burning a gas light, to draw away i^ 
bad air from the rest of the room. ' ^ 

Figure 20, 




2i. It is quite clear tliat the warm and bad air T*iBl 
not g* awAy from rooms unless plenty of fresh air 
is also brought in. Up to the present time, people 
have left the air to come into a room as it best 
can, through chinks at the door and windows; it is 
therefore clear that the quantity of air that gets into 
a room must depend upon chance, and some rooms 



i;^ get many times more than others-f-and often 
thoflie which require the most get the least. There 
should be a regulated supply, as each person in the 
jfpace of every minute requires a quantity of air 
double his own size. The Figube 21. 

plans for letting fresh air 
into rooms, as seen in 
Figure 21, are, to take 
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out a pane of glass, and 
fix in its place bars of 
glass like a Venetian 
blind, as on the left side ; 
or a plate of perforated 
zinc, costing a few pence, 
as in the middle, or a piece of it, four inches deep, 
may be nailed to the window-frame at the top ; these 
may be obtained at any zinc shop in the New Road ; 
or a pane of perforated glass, as seen on the right 
side, invented by Mr. Bowie, may be inserted; its 
price is at the rate of a penny a hole, and it can be 
obtained at No. 1, Fowkes Buildings, Tower Street, 
City. Even if none of these plans are adopted, the 
window should always be left a little open at the 

b 3 
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top; a plaji which is followed by a great number of 
persons at the present time, even during the night, 
who find no ill efieots from the night air, but sleep 
soundly and comfortably^ instead of heavily and resfr^^ 
lessly, as they used to do. 

35. Another plan for admitting fresh air into a' 
room is^ to taljLe out a part of the upper panel of A 
do^HTi s^ to fill up the space by perforated zinc^o(rt<» 
lae^n a. piece of i«roo4 on the inside, as in Figure 22,^ « 
PiGiJRE 22. so as to direct the air upwards.-^* 
In schools, wards, and large rooms, 
an aperture, three feet square, should 
be made over the door, having a 
piece of wood placed before it, at an 
angle of between 60^ and 70% which 
can be closed at pleasure; or the 
doors of sleeping rooms may be left 
slightly arjar, and theyt^an be guarded 
by a chain similar to that used in outer doors. These 
plans are v^y applicable to ^he bedrroomsof schools. 
26. But in cold weather it is very important 
|l^t warm air should be let into the rocooi. This 
^y be done by having a space, or air chamber 
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ISN^iiBd the fireplace, into wldcli ihe air can enter 
l{j a pipe from the outside^, and when it gets warm 
it: is allowed to come into the room: this plan has 
l^n put in practice bj Mr. Edwards, 20, Poland 
Street. In a school-room, or church, or saiy build* 
ij»g with a stove, as in Figure 23, a pip^ or ohannel, 
i^hould be brought from out of doors to ihe store; 
amd the air, when warmed, can be allowed to pass 
ipfto the room. The stove made by Mr. Pope, 81, 
Edgware Boad, is very well ads^pted for the use of 

FiOuRE 23, 
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Cbinuie^ 



^tove. 
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the fi-esh air channel. To make sitting-rooms warm 
in cold weather, a warm air circulator may be used ; 
it has the threefold effect of improving the draught 
of tihe chimney, of diminishing the large space by 
which tihe warmed air escapes, and of diffusing 
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wana air through the room. It is made hj Mr. 
Edwarda, 20, Poland Street, and Mr. Beiii, of IIQ, 
Strand. . i iJ 

27. Let us now in Figure 24 look at a roonl 
which is well supplied with air^^uad in whioh the httft 
air is allowed to go away, one that is ventilated in 
a way that many persons have lately carried <mki- 
and which may be done at a very little exip^nu^ 
Dr. Amott's chimney valve, C. F, is placed in ib^, 
chimney at the upper part of the room. A dem 
FiGUBB 24. .... -.q->r(t 




ventilator, D. T, is placed at the upper part of the 
door; fresh air also comes in through a piece of 
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pa:forated zinc, six inches deep, nailed to the upper 
part of the window-frame. It will be seen that in 
this room the people would have plenty of pure air 
tBi hneathey while in the room shown in Figure 15 
flw inmates would have to breathe very impure air. 
fli 28. In conclusion, let it be remembered that unlesiH 
Qtery sitting-room, bed-room, workHPoote^schoolJ 
diaarch, chapel, hospital-ward, or barrafck-room hsd 
f»ohie special means for letting in fresh air as S^ll jEts 
(tthers for letting out bad air, it is quit^ c^irtaiii: Ihat 
the men, women, and children who live in or frequent 
these places must sooner or later feel the ill effects 
in the shape of diseases of various kinds, affecting 
the body and the mind (varying from lowness of 
spirits to constant ill-health). It is hoped that 
those who read the suggestions contained in this 
little address will feel that, if they live in rooms 
where plans of Ventilation are not carried out, they 
neglect a leading duty, viz., the preservation of the 
health with which God has blessed them, and they 
must not repine should disease and its accompanying 
iUs reduce them to a state of misery and depend- 
ence. 
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Consumption. — Sir James Clark, Physician to the 
Queen, enumerates, as the exciting causes of Consumption, 
" long confinement in close, ill-ventilated rooms, whether 
nurseries, schoolrooms, or manufactories ;'' he also says, " if 
an infant bom in perfect health, and of the healthiest parents, 
be kept in close rooms, in which free ventilation and cleaor 
liness are neglected^ a few months will often suffice to induoe 
tuberculous cachexia**' — the beginning of Consumption. .Per- 
sons engaged in confined close rooms, or workshops, are 
the chief sufferers, from Consumption : thus, of the 23? 
tailors who died in one district in London, in 1839, X23 ^ei 
of diseases of the lungs, of whom 92 died of consiunption. 
Of 52 milliners, dying in the same year, 33 died from disi^ases 
of the lungs, of whom 28 died of consumption. Dr. Guy 
reports, that in a close printer'*s room he found 17 men at 
work, of whom 3 had spitting of blood, 2 had affections qf 
the lungs, and 5 had constant and severe colds. Aifter 
reading these sad facts, who can deny that the chief cause of 
Consumption is the respiration of bad air ? 

Scrofula. — Sir J. Clark says, that " children reared in 
the workhouses of this country, and in similar establishments 
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abroad, almost all become scrofulous, and this more, we 
believe, from the confined impure air in which they live and 
the want of active exercise, than from defective nourish- 
ment." Dr. Arnott has published an account of a badly 
ventilated school where tl^e childrp^ were dying of scro- 
fiila, and in which double the number were afterwards 
kept in good health, after plans of ventilation had 
been carried out. Mr. Toynbee reports, " the general cli- 
mate, the cold, the damp, and the soil, wer6 at 'firdt ac- 
cused of the great number of deaths ainbtig thfe toimals in 
the Zoological Gardens ; but it is now clearly ascertained 
that it principally arose from defective ventilation. I found 
IKai scrofula was the greatest cause of their mortality*. 
Since the dens have been ventilated, the previous complaints 
nave much diminished.**' Professor Baudelocque says, " the 
d'evelopment of scroftila is constantly preceded by the so- 
journ, more .or less prolonged, in air which is not sufficiently 
ifreshened. This is the only cause which is always met with, 
isolated or united to circumstances whose action is very secoftr- 
dary . Invariably it will be found on exaMnktlon that a truly 
scrofulous disease is caused by breathing bad air, and it 'is 
not always necessary that there fehould have been a pri^- 
longed stay in such an atmosphere. Often a few hours eifcfi 
day is sufficient ; and it is thus that they may, in the ndost 
healthy country, pass the greater part of the day in the open 
air and yet become scrofulous, because of sleeping in a con- 
fined place where the air has not been renewed.'*' 

Fever. — Mr. Chadwick states that a building at Glas- 
gow, called the Barracks, being an assemblage of dwellings 
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for the work-people, contained 500 persons, every room 
being tenanted by one &mily. The consequence was that 
fever was scarcely ever absent from the building, and, in the 
last ttco months of 1831, there were fi/iy-s&oen cases within 
its walls. AH attempts to induce the inmates to ventilate 
their rooms were ineffectual ; when the proprietors, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Flemipg, a surgeon, fixed a simple tube 
into the ceiling of each room, and these tubes, communicating 
with the chimney of the factory furnace, the foul air was 
drawn out of the rooms. The eject was^ that Awring the en- 
suing eight years fever was scarcely knovm in the place. The 
report of the London Fever Hospital, for ISIG, shows that 
180 patients (more than one-fifth of the whole admissions 
in the year) came from Marlborough House, Peckham, a 
Night Asylum for the Houseless Poor, where the whole of 
the sleeping room for 50, sometimes 100 people, does not 
afford a larger bulk of air for respiration than is appropriated 
in the wards of an hospital to three patients. 

Note, — Those who are desirous of entering more at length into the 
subject of Ventilation, are referred to the "Manual of Public Health." 
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